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THE LAST OF THE FAMILY. 


BY W. H. HARRISON, ESQ. 


It was on a fine cloudless morning, in the | 


summer, that I had strolled to the extremity of 
a little enclosed copse, when I observed a girl, 

with a small basket, lined with vine leaves, col- 

lecting the wild strawberries that grew, in great 
plenty and luxuriance, upon the bank which 
formed the puter base of the enclosure. She was 
the daughter of a yeoman in the neighborhood, 
who, dying in impoverished circumstances, had 
left his widow with so slender a provision for 
herself and her child, that she was obliged to 
increase her scanty income, by letting g partof her 
cottage to some of the many who resorted to 
that part of the country for the benefit of its pe- 

culiarly salubrious air. Her dwelling had the 
advantage of being at some distance from the 


village, and in one “of the most de lightfully re- | 


tired situations which can be imagined. 

[had frequently seen Mary Wilding at our 
village church, where the punctuality of her at- 
tendance, and the singular devotion and pro- 
priety with which she conducted herself within 
its sacred walls, first engaged my attention.— 
She had some advantages in point of education, 

“not usually possessed by young persons in her 
rank of life; and Shieie, who makes not all 
her beauties for Almack’s or the Opera, had 
dispensed her favors to her with no sparing 
hand. I know not to what order of forms she 
belonged, for it would seem that there are or- 
ders in clay as well as in stone, but she was sur- 
passingly beautiful; and at the period of which 
i am now writing, she had scarcely attained her 
eighteenth year, when the freshness and airiness 
of youth were delightfully blended with the 
riper graces and more perfect symmetry of the 
voman. It is true, the roses were not Javishly 
strewn upon her cheeks; but their blush, slight 
as it was, was thrown into relief, by the unsul 
lied fairness of one of the most polished and 
beautiful foreheads in the world. The eyes of 
a beauty it hath been settled, should be one of 
two colors; her’s were neither;—nay, start 


not, gentle reader—her’s were gray; but many | 


a fair proprietress of black and blue eyes might 
envy the expression in which those of the unpre- 
tending Mary were arrayed. 

Had her eyebrows been submitted to the hy- 
per-critic in beauty. he might, probably, with 
his pencil, have given them a more mathemati- 
eal curve ; but he could not have imparted to 
them a deeper shade; and would have utterly 
marred the delicacy with which those beauti- 





——ess 
| ful lines were traced by the hand of Nature.— 
| The raven’s wing vis many shades darker than 
| her hair, but it was not more glossy: and though 
her curls were not arranged with the taste, nor 
| decorated with the expense, which distinguish 
the ball room, Nature had compensated for 
the neglect of art, by making them perpe- 
tual, and imparting to them the clustering luxu- 
riance of the grape, in the vintage time. Her 
| ancle was not clothed with silk, nor was her foot 
| compressed in satin; such adornments could 
not have added to the symmetry which the cot- 
| ton hose, and somewhat homely shoe, were not 
able to conceal, and her fingers, as they pluck- 
ed the strawberries from their green bank, were 
of the fairness and delicacy of the lily. There 
was no bracelet on her arm; I use the singular; 
| for those decorations are now worn on one wrist 
| only, like a handcuff. It had, indeed, been a pity 
to have intercepted that beautiful outline which 
marked the finely moulded arm of the rustic 
| maiden. 

There was nothing uncommon in tbe circum- 
stance of a village girl gathering the wild straw- 
berry ; and, but for its frequent occurrence, it 
would not have excited my particular attention. 
Observing her, however, at the same spot, and 
at the same employment, for many successive 
days, I ventured, upon one occasion, to inquire 
her motive for an occupation whence she could 
derive little profit, and which must necessarily 
interfere with her domestic duties. She replied, 
| with some hesitation, that she gathered them 
| for a sick person who could scarcely relish any 
| thing else ; adding that she feared, she should 
collect but few more, as she had nearly exhaust- 
ed the crop which grew upon the bank. [I told 
| her that she would find abundance within the 
| enclosure, and presenting her with a key of a 
| little wicket, which opened into the copse, I bade 
her avail herself of the supply it afforded, when- 
ever she had occasion. She received the per 
mission (which, although not the proprietor, I 
was authorized to grant) with expressions of 
gratitude. altogether disproportionate to the 
favor conferred, for it would have been readily 
conceded to any well-ordered person who had 
chosen to solicit it. I frequently observed her 
availing herself of the opportunity thus afforded 
| ber; I could perceive her countenance lit up 
by the indications of hope and confidence, while 
at gther times it was pale, anxious, and deject- 
ed; but, whatever were her feelings, she did not 
relax in the diligence with which her charitable 
occupation was diurnally resumed. 


It once happened that I had extended my 
walk beyond its usual limits. It was high noon ; 
but a refreshing breeze had sprung up, and sen- 
| sibly abated the sultriness of the day. The place 
| in which I was walking, was what is termed a 
| green lane; in other words a by-road, through 
which there were so few passengers, that it was 
overgrown with grass, and almost as evenas a 
meadow. The hedge on either side was high, be- 
| ing composed of the maple tree, interspersed, 
in great abundance, with the honey-suckle and 
the wild rose ; which loaded with a delicious 
fragrance the gale that swept along the green 
avenne. The sound of voices induced me to 
look up, and I beheld, somewhat to my surprise, 
the fair straw-berry-gatherer with a gentleman, 
who was elegantly, if not fashionably attired, 
and who appeared to be leaning, farailiarly,,on 





“support and guidance of his hostess 





the arm of his beautiful companion. At the in- 
stant that I observed them, they stopped as if 
hesitating whether to proceed or to return, On 
approaching them nearer, | perceived that he 
was a very young man, evidently in extremely 
ill health, and leaning in a state of great debilt 

ty and exhaustion, upon poor Mary, who, great 

ly alarmed and distressed, was altogether une- 
qual to the burthen she attempted to sustain.— 

1 immediately walked up to them, and assisted 
in supporting him to her mother’s cottage, which 
was fortunately at no great distance from the 
spot. ‘The poor widow, upon our entrance, ex- 
hibited no surprise at beholding her daughter in 
such company, but expressed a lively concern 
at the situation of the invalid. After having 
been seated a few moments, he was sufficiently 
recovered to express his thanks, and to explain 
to me the cause of the embarrassment from 
which I had soopportunely arrived to relieve 
him. It appeared that he had taken apartments 
in the widow’s cottage, in the hope of benefit- 

ting by the change of air, but had, fpr some 
days past, been almost a prisoner to his room, 
On that morning, however, he fancie i room, 
stronger, and, towards noon, expressed an anx- 
ious desire to walk out; and, as his servant had 
been despatched to a neighboring’ town, for 
some medicines, he had availed himself of the 
laughter. 

Mary, as soon as she had relinqgished his_ 
arm, retired from the apartment, batyupon a 
summons from the inv old. soon re-ente aemind 
the anxiety with which she appeared ¥o admi 
nister to his wants was strangely blended with 
the respectful bearing which their relative situa 
tions would command from her, while the de 
portment of the young gentleman, although he 
addressed her with kindness and courtesy not 
usually accorded to a domestic, wore nothing 
of familiarity, but appeared the result of a grate- 
ful sense of her kind offices. 

I was much struck by the elegance of his man 
ners; there was nothing overstrained, nothing 
common-place. His voice, although somewhat 
hollow, was singularly musical. His forehead 
was high and capacious, and strongly indicative 
of mind and gentus ; and his whole countenance, 
although exhibiting the ravages of disease, was 
radiant with expression. On looking round the 
apartment, I observed that his windows were 
profusely decorated with flowers, and upon his 
table was the identical basket which I had seen 
so often replenished. As, between strangers, the 
conversation was, necessarily, limited, I soon 
took my leave, but not without receiving an in 
vitation, or rather request, to repeat my visif, 
which I promised to do. 

The deep interest with which the appearance 
of the invalid, and the circumstances under 
which I met him, had inspired me, induced me 
to make some inquiries concerning him, and, 
from the imperfect particulars I gleaned of his 
story, it appeared that be was one, and the sur- 
vivor, of five children, and the sole remaining 
branch of a family of some rank and considera 
ble wealth. His parents died in his boyhood, 
and his brother and three sisters had all been 
swept from the earth by that which has carried 
desolation into the families of thousands, spar 
ing neither youth nor comeliness, blossom nor 
fruit. 

Agreeably to his wish, ! repeated my cal! a 
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fie cottage. at short intervals, and gradual as 
was his deeline, upon each successive visit, he 
was perceptibly worse 5 and at last the thread 
o! his lie appeared to be so finely attennated, 
aS to want but a bre mp ‘0 nator it. But the de 


euy aflected his frame only uppe ared par 

: 
ev! upon his riad, which » with abril 
ianey la strength which were sometimes 


somuch for the trad casket in which it was en 


hrimed ‘Shere was, howes er, another ben oe 
in that house from whose cheek the 1 s wer 
withertog. and every day some of their bloom 
departing; butalthoush her spirits were wasting 
the wan form she wa tched wit h sointensean 

ites wh ssiduifies appeared to multiply, as 
the period approsched when he would require 


' 
thems She glided about him witha 
p, like some beautiful spirit sent 
to suothe liiin, m his ] uinful passag froin a 
trondlesome world: and such of his wishes 
whieh she cduld anticipate, ial there were few 
whith she did not, were executed with celerity, 
but itt'a silence, which indicated a heart too full 
to trast her toneus 

What was there in that pale check 
0 form, that should have won the regard oi 
beauty in her hour of Lioom? Why did she not 
torn aWayaod abandon him to the erav 
Was eaping to geceive him? Ask the question 
of Ph.losophy, and she will search among her 
cold maxims, for a solution of the mystery, in 


yore 


heal sf lis 5 


and wast 


that 


] 


vain, Woman s affection is lke the ivy; it 
ath offen attach itself to the ruin . and the cold 
frost of neglect, and the*bleak storm of adversi 


ss against it is ve rdate | 
is undying—ils tenacity iivineible. Uawearie d | 
levotion “tlh: obieet which hath onve inspired 
ffeelion, is Woman's distinguishing ebarac 
feristie , ® property peculiarly herown. Often- 
fimespti @ the only gem ct which sin has not 
plundered her: the lone tlower in the weedy 
wilderness of her mind, that flourishes with un- 
dying fresbness, though the virtue, which should 
have consecrated it, be withered for ever. But 
the feclings which Mary felt for her invalid 
guest were cousecrated by the most exalted 
virtne; they were pure, because unalloyed 
with any thing sellish or sordid ; if, indeed, there 
were aught of passion involved in them, it was 
orefined, and sublimated, that we know it not 
as the gross feeling which passes by that name 
ia the world. 

‘The last visit I paid the invalid, was the con- 
sequence of a summons If received from him; and 
on entering the cottage, ! found him reclining 
on his couch, with his face towards the window, 
it was evening, and the rays of the declining 
sun shed their redgglare over the apartment.— 
le extended towards me his pale, thin hand, 
and, feebly pressing mine, he motioned me to sit 
down beside him. It was very evident that the 
hand of death was strong upon him. But he 
had not viewed the grim destroyer’s approach 
through a vista of unrepented crimes, and, there- 
tore, dreaded not his presence—nay, he hail- 
ed him as a messenger sent to conduct him to 


’ ' 
» ure a power! 





that land where his prayer bad found accept- 


ance, and where he was promised “ peace at 
ast.” Aftera pause, he looked up into my face, 
with a faint smile, and said, you see, my friend, 
‘hat the flame, whose flickering you have so 
‘ong watched, is going out at last. You have 
been kind, very kind, to me, and have been with 
me in the season of sickness and sorrow; and I 
have sent for you that you might also be present 
at the hour in which pain and sorrow will lose 
their hold on me forever. My journey hath in- 
deed been a weary one, but the eross of my Re- 
deemer hath been my staff and my stay: and 
now I go to bis bosum! 


TH LADIES’ GARLAN D. 


Mary | it ling \whohed been, pcisclily sum- 
moned, now entered the room. Ilooked at ber 
and perceived that she was enduring a violent 
whether from a fear of disturbing the few mo- 
ments which were Teft to him, o1 {rom a CONVIC 
ti that their relative situations rendered in 
decorous as ion of inordinate grief on 
her part, Eknow not. He beckoned ber to his 
ind stretching forth his hand, said feebly, 
but distinetly, * farewell, Mary! may God, in 
his abundant merey, reward you for the unwea- 
ried kindness and care with which youhave ad 
ministered to the wa sick, and, I fear, 
an inpatient man.’ Mary spoke net a word; 
she took his hand. and kneeling down, pressed 
it to her lips—then, drawing a deep aspiration, 
she uttered a half stifled groan, and fell sense 
less on the floor. I ratsed her up, and assisted 
in removing her from the room, and returning 


express 
H 


side, 


nts of a 


ito the couch, [ perceived that the spirit had 


quitted the sufferiag clay, and had returned to 
the God who gave it. 

Among the paper sof the deceased gentleman, 
was a manuscript, which 1 recognized as bis 
own, and which, by the courtesy of his execu 
tors, | was permitted to copy. The lines have 
but little literary merit; but, as they throw some 
additional light upon his history, aud are, more- 


| over, highly illustrative of his feelings, upon an 








interesting, but melancholy occasion, I shall ven- 
ture to present them to the reader. 


The last leaf of a smitten tree, 
I tembte on the spray, 

And Wait the gentlest gale to wait 
My withered form away. 


. E’en now upon my heciic check, 


Is shed the treacherous bloom ; 

As if stern death would crown with fluw’rs, 
‘The victim for his aoom, 

And wherefore should i vainly strive 
‘To stay the conqueror’s «rm ? 

Since Fate hath rent the dearest tic 
That giveth life a charm. 

The fairest blossom Hope put forth, 
And round my boyhood twin’d, 

Hath fallen, all blighted, to the earth, 
And left no fruit behind. 

Yes! once across my lonely path 
‘Ehere came a form of light, 

And memory’s magic holds her arm, 
In youthful beauty bright. 

FE’cn now I see her fair, pale brow, 
Her lip of the ruby’s glow ; 

And her cheek’s warm tint was morning‘sblush, 
On a wreath of virgin snow 

Isecher; can Il e’er way 
Her dimm’d, but speaking eye ’ 

Her parting gift was a burning tear ; 
Her last farewell, a sigh. 

I chid the fate that bade us part, 
And deem’d it bitter wo ; 

But, now, short-sighted world ! I feel, 
’ was mercy dealt the blow. 

Oh! *twould have rent thy gentle heart, 
‘To mark my slow decay, 

And see life’s blossoms, one by one, 
Take wings and flee away, 

And far, fardistant be the hour, 
In which she hears my doom ; 

i would not that so fair a flower 
Should pine upon my tomb. 

’T were better fur to lose thee thus, 
‘Than press that angel form, 

And then so svon, the bliss resign 
For darkness and the worm. 

Phen gather flowers of brightest hue, 
Eve yet their bioom be shed ; 

They will not strew my bridal path, 
But they willdeck the dead 


strugyl ‘, in the attempt to repress her feelings— | 





Of the history which I have attempted t to re- 
cord, little remains to be told) Upon examin 
ing the will, it was found that be had left Mary 
W "Iding an annuity fully adequate to the sup- 
port of herself and ber mother, in comfort, ac- 
knowledging her attentions to him, in his latter 
moments. Mary received the intelligence of her 
sudden accession to comparative wealth, with a 
burst of feeling which indicated rather gratitude 
for his affectionate remembrance of her, than 


joy at the possession of it. Her subsequent con 


duct was char: . terised by the same diffidence 
and modesty by which it had been previously 
distinguished ; and her sorrow at the departure 
of one, who had unconsciously won her heart, 
was that unobtrusive kind, that sought not the 
sympathy of the world, and therefore retired 
from its gaze. She did not even wear the habili 
ments of mourning: she could not put them on 
as his domestic, and to have worn them in any 
other character, she thought would have been 
assuming an equality with the dead objeet ol 
her sorrow, from which she shrank, with the 
sensitiveness cf native delicacy, while he wus 
living. She mourned for him. yet not as they 
who ‘sorrow without hope ’—she looked for 
ward with confidence, but in paticnce, to a 
meeting in that blessed region, where the dis 
tinctions of this world are heard of no more 
—<—-— 
DECORATING GRAVES. 
The custom of decorating graves was once 


n 


as well as 
ell 


, France, and 


universally prevalent in England, 
among nations of the highest agus ; 
even in the present day, in Ireland 
other Catholic countries, the traveler will fre 
quently see the offerings of relatives and friends 
left upon tombstones and graves 

The celebrated Washington Irving, in a very 
thus 


admirable. paper called * Rural Funerals,’ 


alludes to the subject. ‘The natural effect of sor 
id is to refine and elevate the 
mind, and we have a prof of itin the purity of 


sentiment and the unaffected elegance of thought 


row over the de: 


which pervaded the whole of these funeral ob 
servances, ‘Thus it was an especial precaution, 
that none but 


flowers should be employed. 


sweet scented evergreens and 


The 


seems to have been to soften the horrors of the 


intention 


tomb, to beguile the mind from brooding over 
the desolation of perishing mortality, and to as- 
sociate the memory of the deceased with the 
most delicate and beautiful objects in nature.— 
‘There is a dismal process going on in the grave, 
which 
the imagination shrinks from contemplating ; 


and w 


ere dust can return to its kindred dust, 


e seck still to think on the form we have 


»ved, with those refined associations which it 
awakened when blooming before us in youth 


and beauty. “ Lay her i’ the earth,” says Laer. 
tes of his virgin sister; 


** And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring.” 


The enterprising and amusing traveller, Me 
Buckingham, states, that the custom of deco- 
rating graves is still practised in the East, in 
the neighborhood of Damascus; he says: « Not 
far from the spot at which we halted, was an 
extensive cemetery, at which we noticed the 


custom so prevalent among eastern nations, of 
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visiting the tombs of their deceased friends.— 
‘These were formed with great care, and finish 
ed with extraordinary neatness; and at the foot 
of each grave, was enclosed a small earthen 


vessel, in which was planted a sprig of myrtle, | 


regularly watered every day by the mourning 


friend who visited it. ‘Throughout the whole 
of this extensive place of burial, we did not ob 

serve a single grave to which this token of res 

pect and sorrow was not attached; and, scat- 
tered among the tombs in different quarters of 
the cemetery, we saw from twenty to thirty 
parties of females, sitting near the honored re 

mains of some recently lost and deeply regret 

ted relative or friend, and either watering thei 
myrtle plants or strewing flowers over the green 
turf that closed upon their heads. This inter 

esting office of friends or lovers sorrowing for 
the dead, is consigned entirely to females, as if 
from a conviction that their hearts are more 
susceptible of those tender feelings which the 
duties of such an office necessarily implies, and 
their breasts fitter abodes for that pure and af- 
fectionate sorrow which is indulged for the loss 
of those who are dear to us, than the sterner 
bosoms of men. It is a great advance from sa- 
vage life to know and to acknowledge this ; and 
where such an admission of the superior purity 
and fidelity of the female heart and character 
exists, their ultimate advancement to that rank 
which their sex should hold in social life cannot 
be altogether hopeless. For this, as for most 
other blessings, increased knowledge is the 
most effectual security; when this shall take 
the place of ignorance, the domestic slavery of 
women, Which now disgraces the Kast, will dis- 
appear as certainly as that abominable slavery 
of men, which for so many years disgraced the 
name of Christians in the West.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 








Mrs. Scott.—Talents, luckily for the world, do not 
pass, like estates, by hereditary descent. There 
are, however, some instances in which the son 
has inherited the genius of the parent. Sir Walter 
Scott affords one of these instances. His mother 
was a woman of elegant taste, and of very superior 
intellect. She was the daughter of David Ruther- 
ford, Esq. a counsellor of Edinburgh, whose country 
residence was an ancient mansion in that neighbor- 
hood, called Hermiston Hall. Miss Rutherford was 


born in the Scottish capital, in 1729. At an ear- 


| sided until the downfall of the empcror. 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


prevent her youth from being overcast by the 
gloom of sorrow. The object of her first affection 
is said to have been an Irish gentleman of distinc- 
tion, with whom she had consented to pass the re- 
mainder of her days; but he was unfortunately 
drowned in his passage from Edinburgh to Ireland. 
‘This was a source of bitter anguish to her, and it 
was long before she recovered her tranquillity. At 
rather an advanced period, she married Mr. Walter 
Scott, a gentleman of considerable property in the 
vicinity of the Scottish metropolis. She died in 
the year 1789, in the 60th year of her age. 
Madam Letitia Romalina Boneparte, mother to 
the late Emperor of France, was born at Ajaccio, in 


the year 1750, mariied an assessor to the tribunal 





of that island. Onthe death of her husband, she 


was left with a numcrous family, and without a for- 


tune. She, however, succeeded in gaining power- | 


ful fricnds and protectors, to some of whem she was 


indebted for the elevation of her funnily. On the 

invasion of Corsica by the English, she removed to 

Marseilles, and from (hence to Paris, where she re- | 
, 


During 


the greater part of Uiat period, she lived in all the | 


; splendor and luxury of a court, and received from 


' . 
the French people that homage which was duc to 


| and it was said, that she was constant] yuggal vising: 





Jy age she was taught the Latin and French lan- | 


guages, and became a proficient in many branches 
ot the Belle Lettres. Her predilection for poetry 
was manifested almost from the dawn of her exis- 
tence, Allan Ramsay was her first guide in her po- 
etical studies, and some of her verses were written 
when she was only in her eleventh year. Among 
the number of her correspondents, was Blacklock, 
the Bling bard, who always spoke of her asa wo- 
nan of superior powers. Ata later time she was al- 
so the friend and correspondent of Burns. Her 
mental endowments were rivalled by her personal 
attractions. But neither powers nor beauty could 


Bs 
: pe 


' 
the mother of their sovereign. But the clegance | 
which surrounded this lady bad no charms for her ; 


Napoleon to recollect, that the day of trial might 
come, when the dazzling glory with which he was 





encircled, might pass away. Since the abdication 
of the emperor, Madam Bonaparte has resided in 
the states of the church, with her sons Lucien and 
Louis.—{N. ¥. Mirror. 


THE FLORIST. 


Rosa Grevillii, or Grevilli’’?s China Rose. 








Perhaps, among all the astonishing productions | 

: 

of the vegetable kingdom, there is not one more re- | 

markable than a rose recently introduced into Eu- | 

rope and this country from China, and thus de- 

scribed in Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, publish- 
ed at London : 

** Rosa Grevillii, or Grevillii’s China Rose. The 
shoot of this new rose grew eighteen feet in a few 
weeks, and is the most singular of the rose tribe 
that ever come to my observation. It now covers 
about one hundred feet square, with more than a 
hundred trusses of flowers—some of these have 
more than fifty buds ina cluster, and the whole | 

| 
| 


will average about thirty in a truss; so that the 
amount of flowers is little less than three thousand. | 
But the most astonishing curiosity is the variety of | 
colors produced on the buds at first open—white, 
light blush, deeper blush, light red, scarlet and pur- 
ple, all on the same clusters. This rose grows in 
the manner of the Multiflora, but is easily known by 
the leat, whichis much larger and more rugose than 
the common Multifiora.” 


This rose has been introduced in the U. States, 
and we are informed that about fifty plants are now 
in the possession of Mr. Prince, of Long Island.— 
Among other roses peculiarly beautiful and of re- 
cent introduction, is the single white Multiflora, or 
Banksian rose. ‘The number of China roses at pre- 
sent cultivated in the collections at Long Island, ex- 
ceed ninety varieties ; and of vall the different spe- 
cies the number of the varieties exceed six hundred. | 

[N. ¥. Paper. | 


young lady from B 


| of a few moments became unavoidable 


guess you would have awful paws toa i 
Jue 


VARIETY. 
THE MOCKING BIRD. 
The following account of the Mocking Bird is ex 


tracted from Col. Aippesly’s travels in South Ame 
rica : 

©The Mocking Bird, a natir. of these immense 
forests, gave me a most decisive proof of its power 
of utterance, and its capability of articulating two 
or more syllables with such clearness of sound and 
expression as to astonish all who heard it 

**On ascending the Apure, our people had, as 
usual, landed to cook their suppers, and to prepare 
food for the consumption of the following day.— 
The night had been wholly spent on shore by both 
officers and men. The hammock in which I slept 
was suspended between two large trees, at some 
height from the ground, and to windward of the 


fires, At day-break, when I awoke, having ocea- 


| sion to speak to one of the officers, and not seeing 


him near me, I called aloud his name. TIT culled a 
second time, when | was told that he was gone down’ 
to our boat. Ina few seconds efter, I heard a voice 
similar to my own, repeating equally loud, * De- 
nis! Denis! Denis!” with the usual pause be 
tween. ‘This call Capt. Denis himself distinctly 
heard, thought it mine, and answered that he 
would be with me directly ; and trom the constant 


| repetition, he imagined that the nature of the busi- 


ness must be urgent, and hurried accordingly. Se- 
veral of the non-commissioned officers, who also 
heard the call, directed others to ‘ pags the word 
for Capt. Denis, as the Colonel wanted him.’ 

**Our eyes and ears being at length directed to 
the spot, we discovered that my obliging, attentive, 
and repeating friend was sitting in the form of a 
bird on the upper braneh of a tall tree near me, 
from whence he soon took his flight, making the 
very woods re-echo with the name of Denis.” 


Ata party in Philadelphia, not long ago, was a 








In the course of 
the evening conversation became slackganda pause 
A gentle- 
»v observing, ‘‘awful pause.” 


The poor girl, who thought the observation was 


man broke silence 


meant for her, spoke up rather pertlyggee** well, # 
Fou should 
wash and scrub as much as I do.” 





A iady famous only for her low birth, but who, 
from a Jarge fortune acquired by her father in 
the respectable and liberal occupation of pawn 
broker and usurer, had been enabled to form a 
matrimonial alliance with a nobleman, whose 
constitution and estate had been broken up to- 
gether in a continued round of dissipation, was 
showing her new and elegantly furnished house 
to Mr. Selwyn; having led him from room to 
room and displayed the whole of her rhetorick 
and taste, she at last threw open a pair of folding 
doors that led into the grand saloon, which was 
superbly finished ; but it contained no pictures 
‘Here,’ said she, ‘ Mr. Selwyn, I intend to bang 
up all my family.’ ‘ [ thought,’ replied George, 
‘ your ladyship might have spared yourself that 
trouble, for I always understood that they were 
hung up long ago.’ 


Sesietas ea? 


“i My 


en . 
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FROM TRE VERMONT CHRONICLE, 

“She has finished her education,” said my 
friend. 
though a young lady’s education was a stocking, 
or rather a bonnet, and now it was to be placed 
in the band box, to be displayed to visitors and 
and worn only on set occasions. Mr. Editor, I 
protest against the doing up and finishing off a 
young lacy’s education with her teens—just at 
that time, when she begins, if she ever begin, to 
ruink. A young man has just acquired at one 
and twenty, the elements of education, and is pre- 
pared to study advantageously according to his 
direction ; but a young lady has done—-finished— 
the circle of her science is complete ; and she is 
ready for any station in life, that may be thrown 
in her way.. Now, why in the name of common 
sense, may not a woman THINK, and if she may 
think, why may she not study and acquire pro- 
fitable food for thought ? 

There is a lady, of whom I have some know- 
ledge, that ‘* finished her education,” by hav- 
ing peculiarly good advantages at an early age.— 
She is now a wife and mother of six children. — 
She plays well on the piano—sings sweetly— 
dances elegantly—is very polite, &c. &c.—but 
her husband must, and actually does, put allthe 
children to bed, and takes care of them through 
the night ; and as for her table—the bread is ex- 
ecrable, to one that has never visited his grand- 
mother’s pantry : and her coffee—O! her coffee! 
it would cost her her head if the very scent of it 
reached the Grand Turk’s palace,—and the la- 
dv has a * finished education.” 





Female Cruelty.—A lady so played upon the 
iecelings ofa young gentleman, who courted her, 
as to break hisheart, and he requested on his dy- 
ing bed, that it might be embalmed and taken 
to her as his last gift, and without her being 
made previously acquainted with it. When 
brought to her, she seemed amazed, but on re- 
collecting herself, called her maid, and smiling, 


said, * Famty, take it up stairs, and place it on | 


ty toilet > 7 want a pincushion.” 
aay 

2 most alvocious pw —A most inveterate and 
abominable punster, having been invited to tea, 
of which he was remarkably fond, happened to 
arrive after the (ea things were removed; the la- 
dy of the louse expressed her regret at the cir- 
cumstauee, offering some mince pies, which she 
warmly recommended. The punster, by way 


of answer, pointed to a musical instrument, and ! 


said, ‘ My answer. Madam, is contained in the 
name of that instrament,” and wrote down the 
following explanation, which he handed to the 
lady: 

‘or tea fie 2—alv/ ne ; 
Pie? ah? no—for tea. 


y 
f 


Meaning that he did not relish the notion of ta- 
king pie ipstead of tea. It is almost unnecessa- 
ry toadd that the instrument pointed to was a 


ae 
piano forte, or forie piario. 


Finished her education! said I—just as | 


! 


| 














THE 


LADIES’ GARLAND. 














ANECDOTE OF HOWARD. 

When this excellent and benevolent man was exa- 
mined by the House of Commons, one of the mem- 
bers asked him, ‘* At whose expense he had made 
all his journies thro? England to examine the state 
of the different prisons ?” and was extremely sur- 
prised when Howard told him that he had made 
them at hisown. The wretched situation of the 
prison of his own county, when he was high sheriff 
of Bedfordshire, made a great impression upon his 
mind, and first set it at work upon those useful and 
honourable pursuits in which he was afterwards en- 
gaged. In a conversation he had with a friend, 
a few months before he undertook his last and fatal 
expedition, he said, ‘that he should once more 
leave his native land; probably,” added he, ‘ne- 
ver to return to it;” that he proposed to be absent 
four years ; that he intended in that period of time, 
to visit Turkey, Asia Minor, and Egypt. On his 
friend’s making some objection to the length and 
peril of the journey, he replied, ‘1 probably shall 
never return to my own country ; but (be that as 
it may) it is of no concern to me, whether I lay 
down my life in Turkey, in Egypt, in Asia Minor, 
or elsewhere. My whole endeavor is to fulfil, ac- 
cording to the ability of so weak an instrument as 
Lam, the will of that Gracious Providence who has 
condescended to raise in me a firm persuasion that 
Lam employed in what is consonant to his Divine 











The following spirited lines are from the pen of 
the poet Rodgers, of Glasgow : their style is ex- 
tremely playful and natural. 

BEHAVE YOURSEL’ BEFORE FOLK. 
Ain—* Good morrow to your night eap.” 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
And dinnna be sae rude to me, 
As kiss me sae before folk, 


It wadna gie me meikle pain, 
Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 
To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane ; 
But gudesake ! no before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yourse)’ before folk, 
Whate’er we do when out o’ view, 
Be cautious aye before folk. 


Consider, lad, how folk will crack, 

And what a great affair they’ll mak’ 

O’ naething but a simple smack, 
That’s gi’en or ta’en before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Nor gie the tongue o’ auld and young, 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 


It’s no through hatred o’ a kiss, 
That I sae plainly tell you this ; 
But, losh ! I tak’ it sair amiss, 
To be sae teaz’d before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
When we’re alane ye may tak’ ane, 
But fient a ane before folk. 


i'm sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As any modest lass should be ; 
But yet, it doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
I'll ne’er submit again to it— 


| So mind yon that—before folk, 





Ye tell me that my face is fair ; 
It may be sae—I dinna care— 
But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks, 
But aye be douse before folk. 





Ye tell me that my lips are sweet ; 

Sic tales, I doubt, are a’ deceit, 

At any rate, it’s hardly meet 
To prie their sweets before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Gin that’s the case there’s time and place : 
But surely no before folk. 


But, gin you really do insist 
That L should suffer to be kiss’d ; 
Gae, get a licence frae the priest, 
And mak’ me yours before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 
And when we’re ane, baith flesh and bane, 
Ye may tak’ ten—before folk. 





FROM THE N. ¥. SPECTATOR. 
THE HALLOWED HOUR. 


The Sabbath, like Time’s angel, smiles, 
And hush’d is earthly care ; 

And labor now may cease his toils, 
And tread the courts of prayer ; 

No sound in festive hall is heard, 
Nor song in lady’s bower ; 

Peace and her sister Silence guard— 
Sure ! ’tis the hallowed hour. 


Hallowed—but not if idle dreams 
Still lull the slumbering thought ; 

Let heaven unveil its radiant beams, 
The closed eye heeds them not ; 

Or opened, dost thou grasp but earth, 
Its glory, gold, and power, 

Its bowers of love, and haunts of mirth— 
Thou hast no hallowedhour. 


There’s nought can hallow time but when 
’Tis hallowed in the breast ; 
Thou’rt blest—but thou must feel e’en then 
That heaven heh made thee blest, 
Or say, though grief’s deep floods rush on, t 
And clouds of sorrow lower ; A 
*O God! thy will, not mine, be done,’— 
Then is the hallowed hour. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Oh! let the tie at once be broken 


That binds our hearts, if break it must ; 


Better destroy a cherish’d token, 


Than see it moulder into dust. 


I’d rather pluck the fairest flower 


And to the winds its beauties strew, ; 


(Though I had watch’d it many an hour,} t 


Than see it wither where it grew. 


¥'d rather say at once farewell, 


We part, and we shall meet no more, 


Than daily dread that parting knell, 


And hear it daily o’er and o’er : 


I cannot bear, from day to day, 


To watch the death of pure, warm feeling ; 
See the soul’s sunshine fade away, 
While apathy its life is stealing. 


I cannot bear the altered eye, 

Whose hurried glance speaks hearts estrang’d; 
Or brook the cold, polite reply— 

The words the same, the tone how chang’d ! 


Yes! let the tie at once be broken 
That bound our hearts, since break it must ; 
Better destroy a cherished token, 
Than see it moulder into dust. 
RY MRS, MUZZY. 









